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166 THE COST OF WAR. 

the funeral knell of many of the dearest interests and hopes of humanity. 
We hear the note of preparation to dig the grave of America, and call 
together the mourners, and bid a long farewell to liberty. 

He who is the author of a war, says one, lets loose the whole contagion 
of hell, and opens a vein that bleeds a nation to death. 
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FROM A SERMON PREACHED AT BOSTON JUNE 7, 1S45, 
BT REV. THEODORE PARKER. 

War is a most expensive folly. The revolutionary war cost the gener- 
al government directly and in specie $135,000,000. It is safe to esti- 
mate the direct cost to the individual States also at the same sum, $135,- 
000,000 ; making a total of $270,000,000. Considering the interruption 
of business, the waste of time, property and life, it is plain that this could 
not have been a fourth part of the whole. But suppose it was a third, then 
the whole pecuniary cost of the war would be $810,000,000. At the begin- 
ning of the revolution the population was about 3,000,000 ; so that war, 
lasting about eight years, cost $270 for each person. To meet the ex- 
penses of the war each year there would have been required a tax of 
$33,75 on each man, woman and child ! 

In the Florida war we spent between $30,000,000 and $40,000,000, 
as an eminent statesman once said, in fighting five hundred invisible In- 
dians ! It is estimated that the fortifications of the city of Paris, when 
completely furnished, will cost more than the whole taxable property of 
Massachusetts, with her 800,000 souls. Why, this year our own grant 
for the army is $17,000,000. The estimate for the navy is $6,000,000 
more ; in all $23,000,000. Suppose, which is most unlikely, that we 
should pay no more, — why that sum alone would support public schools, 
as good and as costly as those of Massachusetts, all over the United 
States, offering each boy and girl — bond or free — as good a culture as 
they get here in Boston, and then leave a balance of $3,000,000 in our 
hands ! We pay more for ignorance than we need for education ! But 
$23,000,000 is not all we must pay this year. A great statesman has 
said, in the Senate, that our war expenses at present are nearly $500,- 
000 a day, and the President informs 3 our Congress that $22,952,904 
more will be wanted for the army and navy before next June ! 

For several years we spent directly more than $21,000,000 for war 
purposes, though in time of peace. If a railroad cost $30,000 a mile, 
then we might build 700 miles a year for that sum, and in five years 
could build a railroad therewith from Boston to the farther side of Ore- 
gon. For the war money we paid in 42 years, we could have had more 
than 10,000 miles of railroad, and with dividends at 7 per cent, — a year- 
ly income of $21,210,000. For military and naval affairs, in eight years, 
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from 1835 to 1843, we paid $163,336,717. This alone would have 
made 5,444 miles of railroad, and would produce at 7 per cent, an an- 
nual income of $11,433,569,19. 

In Boston there are nineteen public grammar schools, a Latin and an 
English High School. The buildings for these schools — 20 in number — 
have cost $653,208. There are also 135 primary schools, in as many 
houses or rooms. I know not their value, as I think they are not all 
owned by the city. But suppose them to be worth $150,000. Then all 
the school-houses of this city have cost $803,208. The cost of these 156 
schools for this year is estimated at $172,000. The number of scholars 
in them is 16,479. Harvard University, the most expensive college in 
America, costs about $46,000 a year. Now the ship Ohio lying here in 
our harbor has cost $834,845, and we pay for it each year $220,000 
more. That is, it has cost $31,637 more than those 155 school-houses of 
this city, and costs every year $2,000 more than Harvard University 
and all the public schools of Boston ! 

The military Academy at West Point contains two hundred and thirty- 
six cadets ; the appropriation for it last year was $138,000, a sum great- 
er, I think, than the annual cost of all the colleges in Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont and Massachusetts, with their 1,445 students. 

The navy yard at Charlestown, with its ordnance, stores, &c, cost 
$4,741,000. The cost of the 78 churches in Boston is $3,246,500 ; the 
whole property of Harvard University is $703,175 ; the 155 school-hous- 
es of Boston are worth $703,208 ; in all $4,652,883. Thus the navy 
yard at Charlestown has cost $99,117 more than the 78 churches and the 
155 school-houses of Boston, with Harvard College, its halls, libraries, 
all its wealth thrown in. Yet what does it teach ? 

Our country is singularly destitute of public libraries. You must go 
across the ocean to read the history of the Church or State ; all the pub- 
lic libraries in America cannot furnish the books referred to in Gibbon's 
Rome, or Gieseler's History of the Church. I think there is no public 
library in Europe which has cost three dollars a volume. There are six 
— the Vatican, at Rome ; the Royal, at Paris ; the British Museum, at 
London ; the Bodleian, at Oxford ; the University Libraries at Gottin- 
gen and Berlin — which contain, it is said, about 4,500,000 volumes. 
The recent grant of $17,000,000 for the army is $3,500,000 more than 
the cost of those magmficant collections ! 

There have been printed about 3,000,000 different volumes, great and 
little, within the last 400 years. If the Florida war cost but $30,000,000, 
it is ten times more than enough to have purchased one copy of each 
book ever printed, at one dollar a volume, which is more than the average 
cost. 



